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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


April,  1998  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have  applied  for 
membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  June  1,  1998,  their  membership 
will  become  effective  on  that  date. 


2520 

Carl  R.  Joyner,  Jr. 
(All  Coins) 

2521-MT 

James  S.  Terry,  P.  O.  Box  397,  Princeton,  Texas  75407 
(Eclectic  interest  in  coins  of  international  origin.) 

2522 

Mrs.  Valerie  Karatzas 

(Ancients,  France,  Sicily) 

***** 

DONATION  REPORT 


We  have  received  the  following  donations  since  the  last  report: 


Name 


Donation 


Preference  of  Use 


HIGEL,  Thomas  E.  $35.00  Cash 

WALLACE,  Holland  $20.00  Cash 


General  Operating  Fund 
General  Operating  Fund 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 

I.  The  following  books  are  new  to  the  NI  Library: 

Vernon  Laughlin 

AA50.INCO:  1973:SNR 

A Survey  of  Numismatic  Research  1966-1971 
Pub.  1973,  3 vols. 

Vol.  I.  Ancient  Numismatics.  372pp.,  no  illus. 

Edited  by  Paul  Naster,  J.  B.  Colbert  de  Beaulieu,  and  Joan  M.  Fagerlie. 
Vol.  n.  Mediaeval  and  Oriental  Numismatics.  373pp,  not  illus. 

Edited  by  Jacques  Yvon  and  Helen  W.  Mitchell  Brown. 

Vol.  m.  Modern  Numismatics  Including  Medals.  374pp,  not  illus. 

Edited  by  Lubomir  Nemeskal  and  Elvira  Clain-Stefanelli. 
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The  Author 


JF83.DavJ:1997:DDFS 

DAVENPORT,  JOHN  S. 

The  Daalders  of  the  Dutch  Feudal  States 
Pub.  1997,  135pp,  illus. 

II.  We  would  like  to  thank  Vernon  Laughlin  for  his  follow  up  on  our  request  in  the 
January  report.  There  are  still  three  sets  missing  from  our  shelves,  and  if  anyone  has 
them  in  excess  to  their  needs  we  would  appreciate  receiving  them. 

Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 

* * * **  **  **  **  **  **  ft****************  ***  ******  *********************  ****** 

COIN  OF  THE  YEAR  FOR  1998  FOR  ISSUES  DATED  19% 

A Bermuda  Triangle-themed  coin  issue  struck  by  the  British  Royal  Mint  for  the 
Bermuda  Monetary  Authority  has  been  named  Coin  of  the  Year  for  1998  for  issues 
dated  1996  in  competition  sponsored  by  World  Coin  News.  The  monthly  hobby 
newspaper  features  the  competition  results  in  its  February  1998  issue. 


Bermuda,  $60  Gold  Coin 


The  winner  is  a triangular  gold  $60  piece  depicting  a crowned  Queen  Elizabeth  II  on 
the  obverse.  The  reverse  depicts  a compass  and  map  of  Bermuda  with  a large  ship 
sailing  on  the  ocean,  all  encircled  by  a thrice-knotted  rope. 

The  Coin  of  the  Year  is  selected  through  a two-stage  balloting  process.  It  begins  in 
the  summer  following  the  year  of  issue  (summer  1997  for  coins  dated  1996)  with 
nominations  compiled  by  the  World  Coin  News  staff  in  each  of  10  categories. 

The  Bermuda  Triangle-themed  coin  was  named  best  gold  coin  during  the  preliminary 
round  of  balloting.  Together  with  a silver  $3  version  of  the  same  design,  it  had  also 
won  the  most  innovative  coinage  concept  category. 
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THE  IBERO-AMERICAN  COIN  SERIES 


Charles  R.  Hosch,  Marietta,  Georgia,  NI  #2506 

The  Ibero-American  coins  are  a beautiful,  interesting,  and  unique  series  issued  by 
different  nations  — all  with  a common  design  theme  and  specifications.  Ibero  refers 
to  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  which  is  shared  by  the  nations  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the 
former  colonial  powers  which  colonized  most  of  South  and  Central  America.  The 
Ibero-American  coin  series  was  issued  issued  by  14  nations  (17  coins;  2 varieties 
each  for  Mexico,  Portugal,  and  Uruguay).  All  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  issuing 
countries  have  close  historical  ties  with  either  Spain  or  Portugal.  The  coins  were 
minted  to  coincide  with  the  500th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  by 
Christopher  Columbus.  The  date  of  the  coins  is  1991  (plus  the  1992  Mexico  and 
1994  Uruguay  issues).  The  mintage  figures  can  be  misleading  since  some  of  the 
issues  are  quite  difficult  of  find  and,  except  for  the  mintage  figures,  all  of  the  coins 
have  the  same  specifications. 

Coin  Specifications: 

METAL:  .925  fine  silver*  ACTUAL  SILVER  WEIGHT:  .8029  troy  ounce* 

DIAMETER:  40.0  mm  EDGE:  Reeded 

WEIGHT:  27.0  grams  MAXIMUM  SET  MINTAGE:  20,000 

*Except  for  Portugal  KM-657  UNC  which  is  .500  fine  silver,  ASW:  .4340  troy 
ounce. 


□ □ □ □ □ 

OBVERSE  DESIGNS  (Coats  of  Arms): 

The  obverse  design  of  each  coin  features  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  issuing  nation  in  the 
center  surrounded  by  the  state  name  or  issuing  authority;  the  coats  of  arms  of  all  the 
other  issuing  nations  are  in  a circle  around  the  periphery.  The  positions  of  the  arms 
varies  on  each  coin.  The  positions  of  the  arms  on  the  coin  of  Argentina  are  given 
here  as  an  example.  Central  arms:  Argentina.  Peripheral  arms  (clockwise  from  top 
center):  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Spain,  Mexico,  Nicaragua, 
Peru,  Portugal,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 

ARGENTINA  [ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC  1816-  ] [REPUBLICA  ARGENTINA] 
An  oval  shield  divided  per  fess,  blue  above  white.  In  the  lower  portion  are  two 
clasped  hands  holding  a staff  which  supports,  in  the  upper  portion,  the  Phrygian  cap 
of  liberty.  The  shield  is  surrounded  by  a laurel  wreath  and  surmounted  by  a radiant 
sunface  (the  "Sun  of  May"). 

BOLIVIA,  REPUBLIC  OF  (1825- ) [REPUBLICA  DE  BOLIVIA] 

An  oval  shield  displaying  a landscape  including  mineral-rich  Mount  Potosi,  a llama, 
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bundle  of  grain,  breadfruit  tree,  farmhouse,  and  radiant  sunface.  Around  the  shield 
is  a border  (half  yellow,  half  blue)  with  BOLIVIA  above  and  nine  golden  five-pointed 
stars  below,  representing  the  nine  departments  (regions)  of  Bolivia:  Beni, 
Chuquisaca,  Cochabamba,  Lapaz,  Oruro,  Pando,  Potosi,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Tarija. 
Above  the  shield  is  a condor  (facing  to  left)  with  wings  extended,  surrounded  by  a 
wreath  of  laurel  and  oak.  Crossed  behind  the  shield  are  a canon  barrel  and  a 
battleax.  Also  behind  the  shield  are  six  Bolivian  flags  (three  on  each  side), 
horizontal  tricolors  of  red,  yellow,  and  green.  Behind  the  flags  are  four  (two  on 
each  side)  crossed  rifles  with  bayonets. 

BRAZIL,  FEDERATIVE  REPUBLIC  OF  (1889-  ) [REPUBLICA  FEDERATIVA 
DO  BRASIL] 

A fimbriated  five-pointed  star  charged  in  center  within  a blue  circle  bearing  the  stars 
of  the  Southern  Cross  constellation.  Around  that  circle  is  a circular  band  bearing 
twenty-three  five-pointed  stars  representing  the  twenty-two  states  and  the  Federal 
District.*  Behind  and  below  is  a sword  pointing  upwards;  behind  and  around  is  a 
wreath  of  tobacco  and  coffee  leaves.  Below  the  star  is  a liston  bearing  the  inscription 
REPUBLICA  FEDERATIVA  DO  BRASIL  15  de  Novembro  de  1889. 

*Alagoas,  Amapa,  Amazonas,  Bahia,  Ceara,  Espirito  Santos,  Federal  District,  Goias, 
Maranhao,  Mato  Grosso,  Minas,  Gerais,  Para,  Paraiba,  Parana,  Pernambuco,  Piaui, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Rondonia,  Santa  Catarina, 
Sao  Paulo,  and  Sergipe. 

CHILE,  REPUBLIC  OF  (1818-  ) [REPUBLICA  DE  CHILE] 

A shield  divided  per  fess:  top  half  blue,  bottom  half  red,  with  a white  five-pointed 
star  in  centerpoint.  The  star  serves  as  a guide  on  the  path  of  honor  and  progress; 
red  symbolizes  the  blood  shed  by  the  heroes  who  gave  Chile  her  independence;  white 
represents  the  snow  covering  the  peaks  of  the  Andes;  and  blue  represents  the  sky 
above  Chile.  The  shield  is  supported  by  a crowned  deer,  or  huemal,  rampant  (left), 
and  crowned  condor  (right).  The  shield  is  surmounted  by  a crest  composed  of  a 
wreath  and  three  rhea’s  feathers  — blue,  white,  and  red.  Below  the  shield  is  a liston 
bearing  the  motto  POR  LA  RAZON  O LA  FUERZA,  meaning  "By  Reason  or  By 
Force,"  or  "By  Right  or  Might,"  the  slogan  of  the  fight  against  imperial  Spain. 

COLOMBIA,  REPUBLIC  OF  (1886-  ) [REPUBLICA  DE  COLOMBIA] 

A shield  divided  per  barry.  In  the  upper  portion  is  a pomegranate  plant  between  two 
cornucopias  on  a blue  field.  In  the  center  is  the  Phrygian  cap  of  liberty  and  a rod. 
The  lower  portion  depicts  two  sailing  ships,  one  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  (Caribbean 
Sea)  and  one  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  each  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Colombia.  The 
shield  is  surmounted  by  a condor  displayed,  wings  inverted,  below  which  is  a scroll 
bearing  the  motto  LIBERTAD  Y ORDEN,  meaning  "Liberty  and  Order."  On  each 
side  of  the  shield  are  two  draped  Colombian  flags  which  consist  of  three  horizontal 
bars  of,  from  top  to  bottom,  yellow  (double  width),  blue,  and  red. 
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CUBA,  REPUBLIC  OF  (1902-  ) [REPUBLICA  DE  CUBA] 

A shield  with  a chief  portion  depicting  a key  with  rising  radiant  sun  in  background, 
symbolic  of  Cuba  as  "The  Key  to  the  New  World."  The  lower  portion  is  divided  per 
pale:  left  half  bends  sinister  of  blue  and  white;  right  half  a landscape  with  palm  tree 
in  center  and  mountains  in  background.  Behind  the  shield  is  a fasces  supporting  a 
Phrygian  cap  of  liberty  above  the  shield.  The  shield  is  surrounded  by  a wreath  of 
oak  (left)  and  laurel  (right).  The  coat  of  arms  was  designed  in  1849  by  the  poet 
Miguel  Teurbe  Tolon  (who  also  designed  Cuba’s  flag)  at  the  request  of  General 
Narisco  Lopez,  a leader  in  the  struggle  for  independence,  when  both  were  exiled  in 
New  York. 

ECUADOR,  REPUBLIC  OE  (1830-  ) [REPUBLICA  DEL  ECUADOR] 

An  oval  shield  depicting  the  snow-topped  mountain,  Chimborazo,  with  a 
steamer/sailing  ship  on  the  sea  in  foreground.  Above  the  mountain  is  a radiant 
sunface  in  the  center  of  a band  that  also  is  charged  with  four  zodiacal  signs:  Virgo 
and  Taurus  at  left,  Gemini  and  Cancer  at  right  (symbolic  of  the  key  months  when 
Ecuador  was  fighting  against  Spanish  rule).  The  shield  is  flanked  on  each  side  by 
two  national  flags  of  Ecuador,  a horizontal  tricolor  of  yellow  (double  width),  light 
blue,  and  red.  The  flagstaffs  are  topped  with  battleaxes  and  ribbons.  Below  the 
shield  is  a fasces;  above  the  shield  is  a condor  rising,  facing  left.  Around  the  shield 
and  between  the  flags  on  each  side  is  a wreath  of  laurel  (left)  and  palm  (right). 

MEXICO  [UNITED  MEXICAN  STATES  1910-  ] [ESTADOS  UNIDOS 
MEXICANOS] 

An  eagle  in  profile  facing  left,  wings  displayed,  perched  upon  a cactus;  the  eagle 
holds  a snake  in  its  beak.  In  a semicircle  below  the  eagle  is  a wreath  of  laurel  (right) 
and  oak  (left).  The  origin  of  these  symbols  dates  back  many  centuries.  Legend  has 
it  that  in  ancient  times  tribes  came  from  the  north  looking  for  a place  to  settle  that 
had  been  promised  by  their  god,  Huitzilopchtli.  Their  god  had  told  them  that  they 
would  find  a lake  with  an  islet  on  which  a nopal  (cactus)  was  growing  and  on  which 
an  eagle  devouring  a snake  would  be  perched.  They  found  it  and  built  the  city  of 
Tenochtitlan.  It  is  believed  that  the  place  where  the  eagle  was  seen  is  the  area  of  the 
Zocalo  and  Cathedral  in  Mexico  City.  In  1521  Hernando  Cortes,  conqueror  of  the 
Aztec  civilization,  started  building  the  Spanish  city  over  the  debris  of  the  once 
beautiful  Tenochtitlan.  On  14  APR  1823,  the  coat  of  arms  was  approved  by  the 
Supreme  Constitutional  Congress  of  Mexico. 

NICARAGUA,  REPUBLIC  OF  (1838-  ) [REPUBLICA  DE  NICARAGUA] 

An  equilateral  triangle  within  which  are  five  mountain  peaks  separating  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  The  peaks  represent  the  Central  American  Republics 
(Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  and  Guatemala).  Above  the 
mountains  is  a radiant  Phrygian  cap  of  liberty  upon  a staff;  rainbow  at  top;  all  within 
a circle  formed  by  the  words  REPUBLICA  DE  NICARAGUA/* AMERICA 
CENTRAL*. 
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PERU,  REPUBLIC  OF  (1821-  ) [REPUBLICA  DEL  PERU] 

A shield  divided  per  fess,  upper  portion  divided  per  pale:  upper  left  a llama  on  a blue 
field;  upper  right  a cinchona  tree  on  a white  field;  at  bottom  a gold  cornucopia  on 
a red  field.  The  shield  is  surrounded  and  surmounted  by  a wreath  of  palm  (left)  and 
laurel  (right)  and  surmounted  by  a wreath  of  laurel.  The  shield  is  flanked  on  each 
side  by  two  Peruvian  flags  consisting  of  three  vertical  bars:  red/ white/ red. 

PORTUGAL,  REPUBLIC  OF  (1910-  ) [REPUBLICA  PORTUGUESA] 

A white  shield  with  a red  bordure.  On  the  bordure  are  seven  gold  castles  which  hail 
victories  of  the  early  Portuguese.  Upon  the  white  inner  portion  are  charged  five  blue 
shields,  symbolic  of  the  victories  by  Alfonso  Henriquez  over  five  Moorish  princes 
at  the  Battle  of  Ourique  in  1139;  after  the  battle  he  established  the  Kingdom  of 
Portugal  and  became  the  first  king,  Alphonso  I.  Each  blue  shield  bears  five  white 
roundles  forming  a saltire,  representing  the  five  wounds  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  shields 
form  the  Cross  of  the  Redemption  (same  shield  as  that  used  by  the  former  Portuguese 
Royal  Family).  Behind  the  shield  is  a stylized  representation  of  an  armillary  sphere 
which  represents  the  knowledge  of  world  geography  revealed  by  the  many  Portuguese 
explorers  and  navigators.  Surrounding  all  is  a wreath  of  laurel. 

SPAIN,  KINGDOM  OF  [REINO  DE  ESPANA] 

The  following  arms  and  devices  appear  on  the  Spanish  coat  of  arms.  The  first  five 
represent  the  old  Spanish  Kingdoms. 

CASTILLE:  a yellow  tower,  or  castle,  on  a red  field. 

LEON:  a gold-crowned  morado , or  mulberry-colored  lion  rampant  on  a silver 
field. 

ARAGON:  nine  vertical  bars  of  alternating  red  and  yellow. 

NAVARRE:  a gold  chain  arranged  as  a cross  and  orle  with  a green  gem  at 
its  center. 

GRANADA:  a pomegranate. 

HOUSE  OF  BOURBON:  a red-bordered  blue  oval  charged  with  three  gold 
fleurs-de-lis. 

PILLARS  OF  HERCULES:  two  crowned  columns  (flanking  the  shield) 
representing  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (Gibraltar  and  Punta  Leon  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Straight  of  Gibraltar).  Draped  around  the  pillars  is  a red  liston 
bearing  the  Latin  motto  PLUS  ULTRA,  meaning  "Above  and  Beyond,"  or 
"More  Beyond,"  referring  to  the  New  World  and  greater  Spain. 

House  of  Bourbon 

A shield  divided  per  quarterly:  (1)  arms  of  Castille;  (2)  arms  of  Leon;  (3)  arms  of 
Aragon;  (4)  arms  of  Navarre.  In  a small  bottom  section  are  the  arms  of  Granada. 
In  centerpoint  is  an  inescutcheon  charged  with  the  arms  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
The  shield  is  surmounted  by  the  Spanish  Royal  Crown  and  flanked  at  each  side  by 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
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URUGUAY,  ORIENTAL  REPUBLIC  OF  (1825-  ) [REPUBLICA  ORIENTAL 
DEL  URUGUAY] 

An  oval  shield  divided  per  quarterly:  upper  left  a balance  scale  (equality  and  justice) 
on  a blue  field;  at  upper  right  a fortress  upon  the  Hill  of  Montevideo  facing  the  sea 
(strength)  on  a white  field;  lower  left  a horse  (liberty)  on  a white  field;  lower  right 
an  ox  statant  (plenty)  on  a blue  field.  The  shield  is  surrounded  by  a wreath  of  olive 
and  laurel  tied  with  a blue  ribbon,  and  surmounted  by  a radiant  sun-face. 

VENEZUELA,  REPUBLIC  OF  (1830-  ) [REPUBLICA  DE  VENEZUELA] 

A shield  divided  per  fess  by  an  arched  line,  upper  portion  divided  per  pale:  upper  left 
a sheaf  of  wheat  on  a red  field  (representing  unity  of  the  provinces);  upper  right  three 
Venezuelan  flags  and  two  crossed  swords  on  a gold  field  (honoring  independence); 
bottom  portion  a white  horse  courant  to  right  (representing  liberty)  on  a blue  field. 
Above  the  shield  are  two  cornucopias  (representing  plenty).  The  shield  is  surrounded 
by  a wreath  of  laurel  (left)  and  palm  (right).  Below  the  shield  is  a ribbon  bearing 
the  inscription  19  DE  ABRIL  1810  INDEPENDENCE  20  DE  FEBRERODE  1869 
FEDERACION  REPUBLICA  DE  VENEZUELA.  The  Venezuelan  flag  is  a 
horizontal  tricolor:  yellow  over  blue  over  red.  In  the  hoist  corner  of  the  yellow  por- 
tion is  the  national  coat  of  arms;  in  the  center  of  the  blue  portion  is  an  arc  of  seven 
five-pointed  white  stars  representing  the  country’s  original  seven  provinces. 

□ □ □ □ □ 


REVERSE  DESIGNS: 

Many  coins  in  the  series  depict  representations  of  Christopher  Columbus  ( Cristobal 
Colon  in  Spanish)  and  the  three  ships  sailing  on  his  first  voyage  in  1492  — the  Nifia, 
Pinta,  and  Santa  Maria.  All  coins  have  the  inscription  ENCUENTRO  DE  DOS 
MUNDOS  (Spanish),  or  ENCONTRO  DE  DOIS  MUNDOS  (Portuguese),  meaning 
"Encounter  of  Two  Worlds." 

ARGENTINA,  1,000  Australes  (KM-81) : Within  a beaded  circle  are  two  15th 
century  hemispheric  maps  of  the  earth:  at  left  the  Americas,  at  right  Europe  and 
Africa.  Above  the  hemispheres  is  a radiant  rising  sunface.  At  each  side  of  the 
hemispheres  are  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  two  crowned  columns  representing  Gibraltar 
and  Punta  Leon  (on  opposite  sides  of  the  Straight  of  Gibraltar).  Draped  around  the 
pillars  is  a red  liston  bearing  the  Latin  motto  PLUS  ULTRA,  meaning  "Above  and 
Beyond,"  or  "More  Beyond,"  referring  to  the  New  World  and  greater  Spain.  To  the 
outside  of  each  pillar  are  two  five-pointed  stars.  Above  the  sun  is  an  arc  of  four 
crowns.  Beneath  the  pillars  and  hemispheres  is  the  sea.  Around  the  outer  periphery 
is  a beaded  circle  within  which  is  the  inscription  ENCVENTRO  DE  DOS 
MVNDOS/:  1492-1992:. 

BOLIVIA,  10  Bolivianos  (KM-207):  Within  a beaded  circle  is  a mountain  with 
radiant  sun  at  upper  left,  partially  behind  the  mountain.  At  the  base  of  the  mountain 
is  the  denomination,  Bs.  10.  Around  the  outer  periphery  is  a beaded  circle  within 
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which  is  the  inscription  ENCUENTRO  DE  DOS  MUNDOS/1492  1992. 

BRAZIL,  500  Cruzeiros  (KM-621):  A radiant  eight-pointed  compass  star  in  center; 
15th  century  sailing  ship  at  left;  stylized  map  of  the  Americas,  Europe,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Africa  at  right;  ENCONTRO  DE  DOIS  MUNDOS/1492*  1992*  around  at  right. 

CHILE,  10,000  Pesos  (KM-230):  Christopher  Columbus’  three  ships  from  his  first 
voyage  sailing  to  left;  large  globe  behind  showing  the  Americas,  Europe,  and  Africa; 
ENCVENTRO  DE  DOS  MVNDOS  around  periphery  above;  1492  at  lower  left,  1992 
at  lower  right,  1991  at  bottom. 

COLOMBIA,  10,000  Pesos  (KM-284):  View  of  the  Bogota  Mint  building  (built 
circa  1620)  in  center;  CASA  DE  MONED A/SANTA  FE  - BOGOTA/ 1620  at  upper 
left;  ENCUENTRO  DE  DOS  MUNDOS/1492  1992  around  periphery. 

CUBA,  10  Pesos  (KM-337):  A view  of  the  statue  of  Columbus  at  Gardenas  in 
center;  ESTATUA/A  COLON/ERIGIDA  EN/GARDENAS  1862,  meaning  "Statue 
of  Columbus  Erected  in  Gardenas,  1862"  at  upper  left;  map  of  the  lower  Caribbean 
at  lower  left  (Cuba,  Hispaniola,  lower  Central  America,  and  the  northern  part  of 
South  America),  and  the  Iberian  Peninsula  at  upper  right;  1492/1992  at  right; 
ENCUENTRO  DE  DOS  MUNDOS  around  upper  periphery.  At  lower  right  is  a 
horizontal  key  below  which  is  a five-pointed  star. 

ECUADOR,  5,000  Sucres  (KM-95):  Christopher  Columbus’  three  ships  from  his 
first  voyage  sailing  to  front  left;  radiant  sun  at  upper  left;  seagull  and  1492/1992  at 
upper  right.  Peripheral  inscription:  ENCUENTRO  DE  DOS  MUNDOS/5000 
SUCRES. 

MEXICO,  100  Pesos  (KM-540):  Two  hemisphere  views  of  the  earth:  view  with  the 
Americas  in  center  at  left;  view  with  Europe,  Africa,  and  eastern  Asia  in  center  at 
right.  The  hemispheres  are  flanked  by  the  two  crowned  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Draped 
around  the  pillars  is  a red  liston  bearing  the  Latin  motto  PLUS  ULTRA.  Below  the 
hemispheres  and  between  the  pillars  are  Columbus’  three  ships  from  his  first  voyage 
upon  the  sea;  $100/(date)  at  top  center;  ENCUENTRO  DE  DOS  MUNDOS  around 
periphery  above;  Mexico  City  mintmark  at  lower  right  (o  over  M). 

NICARAGUA,  1 Cordoba  (KM-77):  Within  a circle  is  a map  of  Nicaragua  over 
which  are  superimposed  the  figures  of  Gil  Gonzales  de  Avila  (1578-1658,  Spanish 
historian),  at  left,  and  the  Cacique  Nicaragua,  at  right,  greeting  each  other;  UN 
CORDOBA  at  top  center,  LEY  .925  at  lower  left,  1991  at  lower  right,  and  Mexico 
City  mintmark  (o  over  M)  at  right  center.  Peripheral  inscription:  ENCUENTRO  DE 
DOS  MUNDOS/*  1492-1992*. 

PERU,  1 Nuevo  Sol  (KM-302):  In  center  are  two  conjoined  and  inverted  busts:  at 
right  is  a helmeted  Spanish  conquistador;  at  left  an  Inca  with  feathered  headband  and 
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earring;  at  top  a hand  holds  a Latin  cross  (horizontal);  and  at  bottom  (horizontal)  a 
hand  holds  a stalk  of  maize  (corn).  Peripheral  inscription:  ENCUENTRO  DE  DOS 
MUNDOS/*  1492-1992*  within  a denticled  edge  border. 

PORTUGAL,  1,000  Escudos  (KM-657,  657a):  Within  a circle  is  a 15th  century 
Portuguese  sailing  ship;  at  left  is  a partial  15th  century  map  of  North  America  (at 
top)  and  South  America  (at  bottom)  with  the  Portuguese  arms  in  the  area  of  Brazil, 
Mundo  novo  (new  world)  at  left;  at  right  is  a partial  map  of  Europe  (Italy  and  the 
Iberian  Peninsula,  at  top),  and  a map  of  Africa  at  center.  Just  inside  the  circle  are 
the  inscriptions  ISABEL  C.-F. BRANCO  at  left,  and  INCM  91  at  right.  Peripheral 
inscription:  ENCONTRO  DE  DOIS  MUNDOS/+ 1492-1 992  + . 

SPAIN,  2,000  Pesetas  (KM-891):  Within  a beaded  circle  with  a crown  at  the  top 
portion  is  a modernized  re-creation  of  the  design  of  a Spanish  eight  reales  coin:  two 
stylized  palm  trees;  a crowned  M at  upper  left  and  lower  right;  a crowned  500  at 
upper  right  and  lower  left;  PLUS  ULTRA  across  center;  2000  at  top  center;  91  at 
bottom  center.  Peripheral  inscription:  ESPANA:ENCVENTRO:DE:DOS: 

MUNDOS:  1492-1992. 

URUGUAY,  50,000  Nuevos  Pesos  (KM-100):  In  center  is  the  Spanish  coat  of  arms 
from  the  late  15th  century  consisting  of  a shield  divided  per  quarterly  (see  SPAIN 
under  obverse  descriptions,  above).  Upper  left  and  lower  right  quadrants  divided  per 
quarterly:  upper  left  and  lower  right  an  eagle  displayed,  wings  elevated;  upper  right 
and  lower  left  the  arms  of  Leon.  Upper  right  and  lower  left  quadrants  divided  per 
pale:  left  portion  vertical  bars;  right  portion  a saltire  dividing  eagles  displayed  at  left 
and  right,  and  red  fields  at  top  and  bottom.  In  front  of  the  bottom  portion  of  the  coat 
of  arms  are  two  crossed  flags.  At  left  is  the  flag  of  Uruguay  consisting  of  nine 
horizontal  stripes  (five  white  and  four  light  blue)  representing  the  nine  departments 
into  which  Uruguay  was  originally  divided;  at  the  top  portion  of  the  hoist  is  a white 
canton  in  which  is  a yellow  sunface  with  sixteen  rays,  symbolic  of  independence. 
At  right  is  a flag  upon  which  are  three  crosses  pattee,  the  central  cross  being  larger 
than  the  outer  two  and  surmounted  by  a rising  sun.  The  coat  of  arms  divides  the 
dates  1492-1992;  below  the  flags  is  the  date  1991.  Peripheral  inscription: 
REPUBLIC  A ORIENTAL  DEL  URUGUAY/  ENCUENTRO  DE  DOS  MUNDOS. 

URUGUAY,  200  Pesos  (KM-107):  A deer  statant,  facing  right,  in  center;  1994/ 
VENADO  DE  CAMPO  at  bottom  meaning  "Field  Deer;"  ENCUENTRO  DE  DOS 
MUNDOS  around  upper  periphery. 

VENEZUELA,  1,100  Bolivares  (KM-68):  Depiction  of  Christopher  Columbus 
standing  upon  the  bow  of  a ship  facing  half  left,  right  arm  extended  with  hand  open, 
palm  up.  Peripheral  inscription:  CRISTOBAL  COLON/ENCUENTRO  DE  DOS 
MUNDOS*  1492-1992*. 
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Catalog  numbers,  denominations,  dates,  mintage  figures,  and  catalog  values: 


IBERO-AMERICAN  COIN  SERIES 

COUNTRY 

KM# 

DENOM 

DATE 

MINTAGE 

cv 

ARGENTINA 

81 

1,000  Australes 

1991 

70,000  PRF 

35 

BOLIVIA 

207 

10  Bolivianos 

1991 

50,000  PRF 

65 

BRAZIL 

621 

500  Cruzeiros 

1991 

70,000  PRF 

50 

CHILE 

230 

10,000  Pesos 

1991 

75,000  PRF 

43 

COLOMBIA 

284 

10,000  Pesos 

1991 

70,000  PRF 

50 

CUBA 

337 

10  Pesos 

1991 

50,500  PRF 

55 

ECUADOR 

95 

5,000  Sucres 

1991 

50,300  PRF 

65 

MEXICO 

540 

100  Pesos 

1991 

50,000  PRF 

45 

MEXICO 

540 

100  Pesos 

1992 

75,000  PRF 

45 

NICARAGUA 

77 

1 Cordoba 

1991 

50,200  PRF 

58 

PERU 

302 

1 Nuevo  Sol 

1991 

60,000  PRF 

55 

PORTUGAL 

657 

1,000  Escudos 

1991 

326,000  UNC 

18 

PORTUGAL 

657a 

1,000  Escudos 

1991 

30,000  PRF 

55 

SPAIN 

891 

2,000  Pesetas 

1991 

50,000  PRF 

45 

URUGUAY 

100 

50,000  Nuevos 
Pesos 

1991 

70,000  PRF 

33 

URUGUAY 

107 

200  Pesos 

1994 

20,000  PRF 

40 

VENEZUELA 

68 

1,100  Bolivares 

1991 

60,000  PRF 

50 

Comments  welcomed:  Charles  R.  Hoscli,  P.O.  Box  7569,  Marietta,  GA  30065 

□ □ □ □ □ 
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ANOTHER  GREEK  AMULET? 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 


Fig.  1 


Sometime  after  acquiring  the  Seleucid-style  amulet  described  in  my  last  article,  I 
acquired  the  singular  piece  depicted  here  as  Fig.  1.  I bought  it  in  a postal  auction  as 
"a  fantasy  coin/amulet",  though  when  it  arrived  it  had  with  it  a ticket  hand-written  by 
a previous  owner  suggesting  that  it  might  be  a piece  of  King  Maga  of  Characene. 
This  latter  suggestion  seemed  to  me  to  be  rather  a desperate  attempt  to  relate  it  to 
something , and  after  combing  the  British  Museum  catalogue  covering  Characene  (1) 
to  check  it  out,  I firmly  rejected  it.  The  amulet  idea  seemed  much  more  likely,  and 
though  both  obverse  and  reverse  are  very  different,  the  crudity  of  style,  fabric  and 
general  "feel"  of  the  piece  led  me  to  class  it  with  my  specimen  of  "Seleucid-style  pig- 
money".  The  dealer  who  sold  it  to  me  agreed  with  this  observation  (having, 
coincidentally,  sold  me  the  pig  money  as  well,  in  an  earlier  auction!),  and,  somewhat 
later,  when  I picked  the  brains  of  another  dealer-friend  about  this  singular  oddity,  he 
too  said  he  thought  it  was  "some  sort  of  Christian  talismanic  object  form  the  Balkans 
region." 


Fig.  2 


So  far  so  good,  but  what  does  it  depict  exactly?  There  is  no  precisely  similar  type 
described  or  illustrated  in  Svoronos’s  article  (2).  However,  Svoronos  does  describe 
another  piece  which  may  be  related  to  it.  It  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  though  acquired 
in  Alexandria,  it  is  apparently  from  Crete. 

The  obverse  of  this  piece  depicts  a bust  encircled  by  an  inscription  written  in  mixed 
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Greek,  Phoenician  and  Hebrew  characters.  Similar  mixed-character  inscriptions  are 
found  in  the  Greek  book  of  magic  known  as  Solomonica , Svoronos  says,  so  we  may 
reasonably  assume  an  amuletic  purpose  for  this  piece,  as  indeed  is  confirmed  by  the 
reverse,  on  which  we  find  the  familiar  sow  and  seven  piglets.  However,  here  the 
figure  of  what  may  be  a swineherd,  leaning  on  his  staff,  appears  to  the  right  of  the 
sow  and  piglets,  with  a horseman  approaching  from  their  left.  This  horseman, 
Svoronos  believes,  on  the  basis  of  the  parallels  between  the  obverse  legend  and 
"spells''  in  the  Solomonica,  may  be  Solomon  himself,  for  he  "is  portrayed  upon  the 
many  known  seals  of  Solomon  always  upon  a horse  and  similar  to  St.  George." 

This  amulet,  too,  is  apparently  connected  with  treasure  hunting,  this  time  via  a Cretan 
legend  which  says  that  a great  ancestral  treasure  lies  hidden  on  the  island,  the 
existence  of  which  "the  Franks  have  pointed  out  in  their  books",  but  which  has  so  far 
eluded  discovery  (3).  When  it  is  discovered,  the  island  will  cease  to  be  poor,  and  will 
prosper  greatiy.  According  to  the  legend  it  will  be  a swineherd  who  will  eventually 
recover  this  great  ancestral  treasure.  On  this  basis,  Svoronos  writes  of  the  reverse  of 
Fig.  2 that: 

"...we  can  conjecture  that  the  prophet  Solomon  comes  on  horseback  to 
the  swineherd  of  the  prophecy  about  Crete  in  order  to  reveal  to  him 
the  means  of  recovery  of  the  treasure  with  the  help  of  the  sow  and 
piglets,  by  means  of  which  prosperity  can  be  brought  to  poor  and 
unhappy  Crete." 

Svoronos  cites  another  similar  "ancestral  treasure"  legend  relating  to  Cyprus.  This 
immense  treasure  once  belonged  to  a Queen  of  the  island,  and  is  concealed  in  a secret 
vault  secured  by  an  iron-nailed  and  iron-bolted  gate  (4).  Only  once  did  a young 
shepherd  succeed  in  entering  this  vault,  but  as  he  gazed  in  astonishment  upon  the 
treasure,  the  gate  slammed  shut  on  him.  It  took  him  a year  to  get  out  again,  and  since 
then  the  location  of  the  treasure- vault  has  been  lost,  even  to  "the  Lords"  (=  "the 
Franks"  of  other  legends),  who  supposedly  have  maps  showing  where  the  place  is. 
The  legend  goes  on  to  say,  however,  that  the  treasure  will  one  day  be  recovered  via 
the  services  of  a mysterious  old  Cypriot  woman.  No  sow  and  piglets  here,  then,  nor 
a swineherd  who  would  reveal  the  treasure.  We  do,  however,  have  a shepherd  who 
once  saw  it. 

Returning  to  Fig.  1,  then,  we  have  a piece  seemingly  of  a similar  pattern  to  Fig.  2, 
but  with  a different  bust  on  the  obverse,  and  minus  the  horseman  on  the  reverse. 
Perhaps  the  obverse  bust  with  its  long  hair  and  beard  is  that  of  Solomon  the  Wise, 
though  what  the  serpent  to  his  right  and  the  squirrel  below  him  symbolise,  I don’t 
pretend  to  know.  Around  all  appears  to  be  a pseudo-legend,  but  it  is  very  indistinct, 
and  even  if  it  weren’t,  could  one  read  it?  As  to  the  reverse,  is  it  the  swineherd  of  the 
Cretan  legend  or  the  shepherd  of  the  Cypriot,  or  merely  something  similar  to  both, 
relating  to  some  other  legend  of  the  same  type,  not  mentioned  by  Svoronos?  I don’t 
know. 

But  we  are  not  quite  finished  yet,  for  some  time  after  acquiring  the  piece  in  Fig.  1, 
I was  surprised  to  find  it  listed  in  I.  F.  Brotman’s  Guide  to  the  Temple  Tokens  of 
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India  (1970),  p.35,  as  the  first  temple  token  of  India!  On  the  basis  of  a "similarity 
only  in  concept"  to  a piece  described  in  D.  C.  Sircar’s  Studies  in  Indian  Coins  (1963), 
Brotman  believes  that  the  reverse  of  Fig.  1 depicts  Krishna  as  Gopala  the  Cowherd. 
Its  date  of  origin,  he  believes,  is  about  the  16th  or  17th  centuries. 

Brotman  does  not  quote  Sircar  or  give  a page  reference,  but  he  must  be  referring  to 
Sircar  p.252-3,  where  there  is  described  a late  medieval  (16th  or  17th  century)  coin 
or  tanka,  whose  obverse  depicts  a crudely  executed  pair  of  human  forms,  a male  on 
the  right,  a female  on  the  left,  and  with  a reverse  described  thus: 

"The  reverse  of  the  coin,  which  is  as  crude  as  the  obverse,  depicts 
another  scene  of  a cowherd  driving  his  cattle.  There  are  four  heads  of 
cattle  with  the  cowboy,  holding  a stick  in  each  of  his  raised  hands, 
behind  them.  There  is  a tree  in  the  background.  This  tree  has  a 
number  of  ball-like  fruits  or  flowers.  The  cowboy  is  endowed  with  the 
sikhandaka  or  mayura-puccha  looking  like  three  knobs  on  his  head. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  scene  represents  the  cowboy  Krsna  tending 
cattle.  The  tree  in  the  background  thus  appears  to  be  a kadamba,  so 
famous  in  the  Krsna  mythology  of  Eastern  India  in  the  later  medieval 
period." 

One  can  see  how,  on  the  basis  of  the  reverse  only  (for  the  obverses  are  very 
different),  Brotman  linked  up  this  piece  with  the  one  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  But  for 
myself,  I cannot  see  how  this  piece  can  be  Indian,  for  it  stands  out  like  the  proverbial 
sore  thumb  in  the  general  run  of  Indian  temple  tokens  - a sore  thumb  at  the  beginning 
of  the  series  that  was  apparently  never  repeated,  nor  ever  developed  into  anything 
else.  It  fits  so  much  more  naturally  into  the  mysterious  series  of  Greek  amulets 
connected  with  good  fortune  and  treasure  hunting,  though  its  precise  significance 
remains  admittedly  obscure. 

Notes. 


(1)  A Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins  in  the  British  Museum:  Arabia,  Mesopotamia  & 
Persia  etc.,  particularly  p.305  & plate  XLV  nos.  4 to  7 inclusive. 

(2)  J.  N.  Svoronos,  "Modem  Greek  Legends  about  Ancient  Coins",  in  Journal 
International  d’ ArcMologie  Numismatique,  vol.  VHI  (1905),  p.257-292.  For 
details  of  the  translation  used,  see  my  last  article,  "Pig  Money"  in  NI  Bulletin, 
March,  1998,  p.67-77. 

(3)  Compare  the  legend  of  the  coins  bearing  the  image  of  the  sow  and  piglets  etc, 
quoted  in  my  last  article,  and  which  also  seems  to  relate  to  a great  treasure 
that  no-one  has  found  as  yet. 

(4)  Compare  the  "subterranean  vault"  interpretation  of  Figs.  4 & 5 of  my  last 
article. 
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COUNTERSTAMPING  IN  DANISH 
WEST  INDIES 


by  J0rgen  S0mod,  Frederiksberg,  Denmark 

In  1 849  it  was  found  suitable  to  change  the  coinage  unit  in  the  Danish  West  Indies 
from  the  rigsdaler  West  Indian  kurant  at  96  skilling,  to  the  United  States  dollar  at  100 
cents.  The  old  coin  two  skilling  was  daily  called  a styver,  ten  skilling  was  called  a 
real,  and  twenty  skilling  similarly  a double  real.  (In  the  following  there  will  be  seen 
B,  which  is  a common  abbreviation  for  skilling.)  The  exchange  rate  was  fixed  at  100 
rigsdaler  West  Indian  kurant  = 64  dalere  or  dollars.  1 dollar  should  be  paid  with  15 
reals,  50  cents  should  be  paid  with  7 reals  2 styvers,  and  25  cents  should  be  paid  with 
3 reals  4 styvers.  By  minor  payments  a double  real  could  be  received  for  13  cents, 
a single  real  for  7 cents  and  a styver  for  1 cent.  It  was  not  planned,  however,  to 
immediately  strike  new  coins. 

“From  The  General  Government,  St.  Croix  6th  June  1850 
To  The  Ministry  of  Finance 
Letter  No.  163 

By  letter  of  the  23rd  of  April  last  year  the  ministry  has  sent  a copy  of  two  letters 
from  the  legation  privy  counselor  Mr.  Steen  Bille  about  buying  in  The  United  States 
small  coins  for  circulation  in  The  Danish  West  Indian  Islands  and  asked  the  general- 
government’s  opinion  about  his  proposal  about  the  foundation  of  a bureau  for  the 
exchange  of  small  coins  against  entire  dollars  to  95%,  when  the  necessary  minor  coins 
might  be  acquired  without  any  costs  for  the  single  person  by  minting  in  the  mother 
country,  with  deduction  in  the  value  of  the  minting  costs. 

After  receiving  the  letter  from  the  Ministry  of  9th  November  last  year  about 
purchasing  small  coins  from  The  United  States,  I asked  both  the  legation  privy 
counselor  Mr.  Steen  Bille  and  a merchant  firm  here  of  Finlay  & Co.,  to  buy  an 
amount  of  $ 7.750  in  small  coins,  when  I wanted  to  find  out  which  way  these  to  the 
cheapest  price  could  be  bought.  From  the  privy  counselor  of  the  legation  I then 
received  a letter  of  22nd  January,  in  which  he  recommended  a firm  in  New  York  to 
make  the  purchase  and  added  that  the  necessary  amount  for  payment  of  the  purchase 
should  be  sent  by  a draft  on  New  York.  As  the  information  the  privy  counselor  of 
the  legation  gave  corroborated  my  earlier  definite  opinion,  that  it  would  not  be 
advantageous  for  the  Treasury  to  buy  small  coins  from  The  United  States,  especially 
on  account  of  that  these  again  could  be  expected  to  be  rapidly  exported  from  the 
Island,  I wrote  on  the  25th  of  February  to  the  privy  counselor  of  the  legation,  that 
before  any  purchase  should  be  done,  I again  wanted  to  send  a letter  to  the  Ministry. 
Through  Messrs.  Finlay  & Co  I received  in  the  month  of  March  $7,700  in  small 
coins,  that  is  $2,500  in  half  dollars,  $2,500  in  quarter  dollars,  $1,250  in  10  cent 
pieces,  $1,250  in  5 cents  and  $200  in  copper  cents.  For  the  purchasing  I was  debited 
$401.00  - or  5 1/5  per  Cent,  that  is  3 1/8  per  Cent  for  Commission,  freight  &c.  and 
interests  at  6 per  Cent  from  date  of  ordering  and  until  payment  was  completed.  These 
small  coins  are  now  gradually  sent  into  circulation  and  if  possible  in  protecting  their 
export  from  the  Island,  I have  let  the  half  and  quart  dollars  be  supplied  with  a stamp 
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with  the  royal  monogram.  Following  what  I earlier  have  remarked  in  my  letter  of 
28th  June  last  year  and  following  the  information  the  privy  counselor  of  the  legation 
has  told  me,  I am  still  of  the  opinion,  that  it  would  be  in-expedient  and  very 
expensive  to  substitute  North  American  small  coins  for  the  now  circulating  reals  and 
styvers.  For  these  reasons  1 will  not  make  further  purchases  before  a final  decision 
from  the  Ministry  is  received.  Exchange  of  reals  and  styvers  into  cent  pieces  are 
probably  for  more  reasons  wishful.  The  division  of  a dollar  in  15  reals,  and  one  real 
into  5 styvers  have  for  long  time  been  common  and  cause  no  difficulty  or  disorder 
in  daily  transactions.  People  of  the  worker  and  peasant  class  are  using  only  this 
calculating  in  their  transactions,  and  even  where  cent  calculations  are  used,  it 
conforms  most  to  real  calculating,  e.g.  when  there  is  demanded  13  cents,  33  cents,  53 
cents  - respectively  2,  5 or  8 reals  for  a work  or  similar.  If  the  Ministry  does  not  find 
it  suitable  to  reimburse  the  Treasury  the  loss  that  there  will  be  with  the  with  drawing 
of  the  now  circulating  coins,  especially  the  older  very  worn  double  and  single  reals  - 
246  and  126  pieces  - and  the  costs  there  will  be  for  minting  new  coins,  this  can 
satisfactorily  wait,  because  the  circulating  small  coins  as  far  as  it  seems  are  present 
in  a sufficient  quantity.  Shall  the  colony  have  current  supplies  with  the  necessary 
small  coins  from  The  United  States,  and  shall  the  Treasury  not  have  the  necessary 
expenses,  it  will  probably  be  absolutely  necessary  that  a bureau  is  founded  for  the 
exchange  of  minor  coins  against  dollars  to  95  per  cent,  but  such  an  arrangement  will 
give  the  population  a not  unimportant  and  probably  not  necessary  expense  and  give 
a general  dissatisfaction,  when  the  necessary  minor  coins  should  be  acquired  without 
any  costs  for  the  single  person  by  minting  in  the  mother  country,  with  deduction  in 
the  value  of  the  minting  costs. 

P.  Hansen” 

The  above  letter  is  signed  by  Peder  Hansen  (1798-1880),  who  was  governor  in  the 
islands  from  1848  through  1851.  The  mentioned  privy  consular,  Steen  Bille,  was  the 
Danish  consul  in  Philadelphia. 

On  the  28th  of  September  1850,  the  government  reported  to  Copenhagen,  that  of 
the  $7,700.00  only  $1,140.00  was  sent  into  circulation.  More  coins  were  not  needed, 
because  the  old  coins  were  still  being  well  accepted  in  circulation.  The  retailers 
refused  to  accept  United  States  10,  5 and  1 cents  at  their  face  value,  because  they 
declared  that  they  were  not  officially  sent  into  circulation  in  the  islands.  A 10  cent 
piece  was  in  that  way  only  accepted  for  between  66  2/3  to  80  % of  the  face  value. 
The  $6,560.00,  which  still  was  in  the  cash  balance,  came  into  circulation  in  1855  and 
1856,  at  which  time  further  10  and  20  skillings  were  struck,  but  still  bearing  the  old 
date  of  1848. 

The  government  of  the  West  Indies  sent  on  the  28th  of  September  1850,  to  the 
central  management  of  the  colonies  in  Copenhagen,  two  coins  counterstamped  with 
the  royal  monogram.  In  1856  the  coins  were  still  at  the  colonial  office.  These  two 
coins  were  a half  and  quarter  dollar,  both  with  the  date  1849,  and  it  is  assumed  that 
these  coins  later  were  sent  on  to  the  Royal  Coin  and  Medal  Collection  in  Copenhagen, 
where  such  coins  in  all  cases  before  1883  are  found. 

Jdrgen  S0mod,  Hollaendervej  20,  DK  1855  Frederiksberg  C,  Denmark 
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THE  FRENCH  50  CENTIMES  OF  1931 


Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  NI  #1786 

When  I was  a young  man  I had  near-microscopic  eyesight.  While  with  the  naked  eye 
I could  see  things  beyond  a few  meters  only  in  a blur,  I could  easily  distinguish 
objects,  for  which  others  needed  magnifying  glasses,  such  as  the  star  dates  on  Spanish 
coins.  So  it  was  not  surprising  that  I became  numismatically  interested  in  details. 
Some  of  the  finds  I made  found  their  way  into  coin  catalogues,  others  not.  In  this 
article  I’ll  treat  one  that,  to  my  surprise,  did  not. 

In  1931  France  introduced  a new  series  of  coins  to  replace  the  issues  of  the  Chambre 
of  Commerce.  It  consisted  of  pieces  of  50  centimes,  one  and  two  francs.  In 
aluminum-bronze  and  later  in  aluminum  the  fifty  centimes  was  struck  until  1947,  the 
larger  pieces  were  made  until  1959.  The  reverse  shows  the  value,  date  and  mintmarks 
between  two  comucopiae  filled  with  fruit  and  leaves  in  an  attractive  design,  with  the 
French  motto  LEBERTE,  EGALITE,  FRATERNITE  in  two  lines  above. 

In  the  1950’s  or  early  1960’s,  while  looking  at  some  of  these  pieces  to  decide  which 
were  the  best  to  put  in  my  collection,  I noticed  that  some  1931  fifty  centimes  coins 
looked  a bit  different.  Upon  closer  examination  I realized  that  there  was  more  fruit 
in  the  horns  of  plenty  on  these  pieces.  This  variety  did  not  seem  to  appear  in  the 
specimens  of  the  higher  values,  nor  in  the  very  few  ESSAI  coins  that  I saw.  I wrote 
to  the  French  mint  for  more  information,  sending  a description,  but  no  pictures.  They 
answered  that  they  knew  nothing  about  the  matter,  but  assumed  that  it  was  only  a 
reengraving  variety.  Many  years  later  Krause  and  Mishler  too  were  not  sufficiently 
impressed  to  incorporate  my  find,  even  though  many  lesser  varieties,  as  I see  it,  do 
make  the  grade. 


Fuller  Comucopiae  "Variety  Design",  Type  1931 

Recently  I found  some  photos  of  my  coins  which  Alan  Herbert  took  many  years  ago 
for  his  variety  column.  They  did  not  cover  all  that  I wanted  to  show,  so  starting  out 
from  them,  and  using  my  coins,  I made  some  drawings.  In  order  to  show  the 
differences  I made  a heavy  outline  of  the  "normal  design",  and  repeated  that  as  far 
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as  possible  on  the  "variety  design".  That  there  is  no  complete  fit  is  due  partly  to  lack 
in  my  drawing  skills,  partly  to  the  fact  that  there  were  also  minor  changes  in  details. 
In  some  areas  those  changes  were  so  large  that  I had  to  interrupt  the  heavy  outline. 


TY  PL  |931  - 1347 

"Normal  Design"  Cornucopia,  Type  1931-1937 


What  do  you  think,  is  this  just  a minor  reengraving  variety?  I also  would  like  to 
know  whether  a similar  variety  exists  for  the  higher  values.  Small  ones  do  occur  in 
all  three  coins. 

The  fuller  comucopiae  variety  is  scarcer,  but  not  rare.  At  one  time  I searched  through 
some  one  hundred  1931  fifty  centimes  pieces,  and  found  it  in  about  one  in  six. 
Because  the  coin  is  so  small  it  has  escaped  attention.  Good  hunting! 


******************************************************************** 

TO  SHROFF 

SHROFF,  TO,  v.  This  verb  is  applied  properly  to  the  sorting  of  different  rupees  or 
other  coins,  so  as  to  discard  refuse,  and  to  fix  the  various  amounts  of  discount  or  agio 
upon  the  rest,  establishing  the  value  in  standard  coin.  Hence  figuratively  ‘to  sift,’ 
choosing  the  good  (men,  horses,  facts,  or  what  not)  and  rejecting  the  inferior. 

1878. — "Shroffing  schools  are  common  in  Canton,  where  teachers  of  the  art 
keep  bad  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  their  pupils;  and  several  works 
on  the  subject  have  been  published  there,  with  numerous  illustrations  of 
dollars  and  other  foreign  coins,  the  methods  of  scooping  out  silver  and  filling 
up  with  copper  or  lead,  comparisons  between  genuine  and  counterfeit  dollars, 
the  difference  between  native  and  foreign  milling,  etc.,  etc.," — Giles,  Glossary 
of  Reference,  129. 

1882. — (The  Compradore)  "derived  a profit  from  the  process  of  shroffing 
which  (the  money  received)  underwent  before  being  deposited  in  the 
Treasury." — The  Fankwae  at  Canton,  55. 

(From  HOBSON-JOBSON,  A glossary  of  colloquial  Anglo-indian  words  and  phrases, 
and  of  kindred  terms,  etymological,  historical,  geographical  and  discursive,  by  Col. 
Henry  Yule  and  A.  C.  Burnell,  Originally  Published,  1903,  Reprint,  February,  1968.) 
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A SILVER  ’ABASSI  FROM  NAKHJAWAN  OVERSTRUCK 
DURING  THE  OTTOMAN  OCCUPATION  1725-1730  A.D. 

Kenneth  M.  MacKenzie , Tenafly,  New  Jersey,  NI  #364 


An  ONLUK-’ABASSI  5.36g  (actual  size)  with  the  tughra  of  Sultan  Mehmed  III,  with 
the  mint  name  of  Nakhjawan  on  the  host  coin  (’abassi)  struck  in  the  name  of  Sultan 
Shah  Husayn  I (Safavid  ruler)  dated  1133  (Fig.  A). 


(Note:  The  normal  weight  of  the  Onluk  in  Constantinople  was  6.18g/26mm.) 


Aciyi  4lfy 

> \ rr 

Fig.  B.  Husayn’s  ’abassi  struck  in  the  mint  at  Nakhjawan  dated  1 133. 

(The  names  of  the  Imams  around  are  not  clear  on  this  specimen. 

5.30g.) 

The  Turkish  numismatist  Ismael  Ghalib  mentions  in  his  catalogue  of  Ottoman  coins1 
that  four  mints  were  active  during  the  reign  of  Sultan  Ahmed  III  and  Mahmud  I from 
1 138H  (1725)  for  another  five  years,  at  which  time  the  Ottoman  armies  were  forced 
out  by  the  Russians  and  Nadir  Shah’s  conquests.  Tiflis,  Erivan  (Revan),  Ganja  and 
Tabriz  were  the  mints  he  named.  The  Ganja  and  Tabriz  mints  are  in  Azerbaijan 
where  Nakhjawan  is  located. 


j -cjI 
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In  the  sixteenth  century  during  an  earlier  occupation  by  the  Ottomans,  coins  were 
struck  in  Nakhjawan  in  the  name  of  the  sultan  Murad  III  (982H),  and  a specimen2 
is  recorded  with  the  date  of  100 1H.  And  again  in  Mehmed  Ill’s  reign,  when  the 
region  was  re-occupied  by  the  Ottomans,  coins  were  struck  at  the  mints  in  Ganja, 
Shamakhi,  Shirvan  and  Nakhjawan  (all  in  Azerbaijan)  with  the  sultan’s  accession  date 
1003H,  and  in  the  name  of  Mahmud  I only  in  Ganja  with  his  accession  date  of 
1143H. 

Ghalib  mentions  that  the  Ottoman  silver  coins  were  adapted  to  conform  in  weight  to 
the  Safavi  ’ abassi  series.  The  onluk  corresponding  to  the  ’abassi,  and  beshlik  to  the 
half-’abassi  or  mahmudi  (the  ’abassi  at  that  time  being  equal  to  4-shahi  silver  coin). 
Coins  were  struck  on  the  planchets  found  in  the  mints  at  the  time  of  the  occupation. 
Later,  some  of  the  current  Safavi  silver  ’abassis  were  restruck  with  new  dies,  mostly 
at  the  East- Azerbaijan  mint  of  Tabriz  and  the  Georgian  mint  of  Tiflis  which  are  well 
known  to  numismatists  who  study  the  series. 

The  overstrike  dies  are  in  the  form  of  the  Ottoman  sultan’s  tughra  with  the  mint  place 
name  and  accession  date  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  the  formula:  Sultan  al- 
barraynlwa  khaqan  al  bahraynl al-sultan  bin!  al-sultan  (Sultan  of  the  Two  Lands  and 
Khaqan  of  the  Two  Seas).  The  overstrike  is  usually  done  carefully,  and  only  on 
occasions  are  portions  of  the  underlying  coin  inscriptions  visible. 

But  an  exception  is  the  coin  described  herein.  The  obverse  die  is  clear,  but  the  lower 
portion,  which  is  usually  inscribed  with  the  mint  place  name  and  date,  is  missing, 
however  the  mint  name  on  the  host  coin,  Nakhjawan,  remains  visible.  On  the  reverse, 
only  a portion  of  the  distich  on  the  host  coin  can  be  seen  at  the  top  left-hand  side 
(Fig.  A),  due  to  the  "formula"  overstrike. 

During  the  reign  of  Sultan  Mehmed  HI  various  Ottoman  coins  were  issued  at  the 
Nakhjawan  mint  in  his  name.  Silver  specimens  are  recorded,3  1.92g  and  2.05g. 
These  were  based  upon  the  Safavi  standard  and  were  known  as  yarim-beshlik-shahi 
and  beshlik-mahmudi,  being  lower  denominations  than  the  onluk-’ abassi  which  is  not 
recorded  from  this  mint.  However  the  ’abassi  (Persian  coin)  overstruck  by  the 
Ottomans  and  described  herein,  may  have  been  sufficient  for  their  demands  at  the 
time,  and  was  overstruck  with  an  altered  obverse  die  to  enable  the  mint-place-name 
on  the  host  coin  to  remain  visible. 

Of  course  it  is  also  possible  that  the  obverse  die  used  for  overstriking  may  have  had 
the  mint-place-name  of  Tiflis  or  Ganja  with  the  accession  date,  but  was  carelessly 
struck  on  one  of  the  many  ’abassis  available,  this  one  being  from  the  Persian 
Nakhjawan  mint. 

References: 


1.  Isma’il  Ghalib.  Taqvim-i  Meskukat-i  ’Osmaniye,  Constantinople  1307H  (1889  A.D.) 

2.  Nuri  Pere.  Coins  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Coin  #293. 
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3.  Nuri  Pere.  Coins  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  (Coin  #324  (altin);  #338  (silver))  and 
Ciineyt  Ol9er  No.  4 volume  (Coin  #65/Leningrad). 

Fig.  A.  In  the  ELLTEE  collection  (New  York). 

Fig.  B.  Farahbakhsh  (H).  Iranian  Hammered  Coinage  1500-1789.  p.45  (Coin  #13). 
(West  Berlin  1975) 

jjc***************:***************!}:************************************ 


SOME  UNIQUE  or  VERY  RARE  EUROPEAN  DOLLARS  #13 

John  S.  Davenport , Mount  Dora , Florida,  NI  # 602 

Ulrich  ID,  duke  of  Mecklenburg  1555-1603,  was  the  third  son  of  Albrecht  VII,  bom 
in  1527  and  died  in  1603.  He  succeeded  his  older  brother  Johan  Albrecht  I as  ruler 
in  Gustrow  in  1555,  and  on  his  brother’s  death  in  1676  he  became  ruler  in  Schwerin 
as  well.  He  was  also  administrator  of  the  bishopric  of  Schwerin  from  1550  to  1603. 
He  was  twice  married. 

His  talers  undated  and  1574  are  a somewhat  involved  coinage.  The  obverse 
inscription  ends  MEGA,  MEGAP  and  MEGAPOL.  Kunzel  records  several  varieties 
for  the  latter  two  but  none  with  MEGA  alone  (112,  113).  The  MEGA,  which  is 
undated  (1572)  is  apparently  unique. 


U VD ALR  O ICVS  • D D DG  • DVX  OMEGA 
Bust  in  cap  facing. 

MAXIMILIAN-  D-  G-  ROM-  IMP-  SEM-  AV- 

Crowned  double  headed  eagle  with  32  in  orb  on  breast. 


Grevenmiihlen  Mint 

Kunzel  - Unique  Dav.  9553 

******************************************************************** 
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PASSION’S  PARAGON  - CHAFI  KR  #6 


Master  Gerard,  Translators,  Schellingen,  Rijswijk,  and  Antoni  Leeuwenhoek 


Robert  Turfboer,  Tarboro,  North  Carolina,  N1  # 1960 


According  to  the  Dutch  numismatist  Mrs.  Drs.  G.  van  der  Meer,  in: 

Medals  and  Coins  from  Bude  to  Mommsen:  Warburg  Institute 

Surveys  And  Texts  XXI,  London  1990:  87-99:  Gerard  van  Loon 
(1683-1758),  Medallic  Theory  and  Practice. 

our  Passion’s  Paragon  - par  excellence  - refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
translator  who  created  a French  version  of  van  Loon’s  Magnum  Opus,  for  Master 
Gerard  was  not  in  agreement  with  some  of  the  translator’s  work.  Van  Loon  thought 
that  the  translator  had  not  understood  him  in  places,  which  had  led  to  a wrong 
translation. 

I re-read  that  the  other  day  and,  naturally,  could  not  help  to  wonder  what  Dear  Old 
Gerard  would  do  with  my  English  translation  and  some  of  my  variances  of  his  own 
interpretations  of  some  Latin  phrases.  I don’t  think  he  spoke  English  himself,  but  I 
am  not  sure.  But  even  if  he  knew  English  well,  he  could  have  no  idea  what  in  the 
world  some  of  my  interpretations  meant  in  words  he  had  never  known  in  his  lifetime. 
So  I foresee  very  long  explanations,  if  and  when  that  confrontation  is  ever  going  to 
take  place.... if  only! 

I am  kidding,  of  course.  But  along  with  the  aforementioned  article  about  van  Loon, 
I re-read  a letter  from  a Dutch  numismatist  who  had  helped  the  distribution  of  my 
first  van  Loon  translation  of  Contemporary  Numismatics.  He  quotes  some  Dutch 
friends  who  read  van  Loon  "in  stereo",  meaning  my  English  translation  to  the  left  and 
the  original  one  in  antique  Dutch  to  the  right!  What  he  is  saying  is  that  my  English 
translation  reads  easier  for  a contemporary  Dutchman  than  van  Loon’s  original  text 
in  its  early  18th  century  Dutch  version. 

OK  Mr.  Gerard,  what  do  you  think  of  that? 

In  Volume  4,  my  current  and  final  600+  page  task,  van  Loon  has  finally  made  a - 
thusfar  unique  - rather  interesting  reference  to  the  actual  world  of  coins.  Between  the 
pages  70  and  71  he  has  inserted  a 16  x 13.5  inch  folded  page  portraying  100  different 
6 S[tuyver]  coins,  all  dated  between  1682  and  1691.  It  is  described  in  the  text  as  a 
replica  of  an  official  proclamation  coming  from  the  States  General,  a so-called 
"plakaat".  The  100  coins  were  all  called  "schellingen"  and  were  from  provincial  and 
other  local  mints.  The  "plakaat" ’s  message  was  that:  as  of  April  1,  1693,  all  these  6 
Stuyver  schellingen  were  going  to  be  devaluated  from  6 to  5 lA  stuyvers.  This 
illustration  is  a direct  copy  from  a part  of  the  original  van  Loon  insert. 


Ill 


I just  got  to  1697,  a year  highlighted  by  the  Peace  of  Rijswijk,  now  a suburb  of  The 
Hague,  and  not  far  from  Delft.  I happened  to  have  spent  my  youth  in  Rijswijk  and 
have  played  in  the  Rijswijksche  Bosch  [The  Forest  of  Rijswijk],  a wooded  area  of 
about  a quarter  mile  square.  The  Palace,  where  the  peace  was  concluded  at  3 A.M. 
of  October  31  [Oct.  20  Old  Style],  no  longer  exists.  In  its  place  stands  only  a 
commemorative  column.  Of  all  the  3000+  medals  in  these  four  books  about  the 
NEDERLANDSCHE  HISTORIE  PENNINGEN,  that  little  medal,  made  in  the  memory 
of  Rijswijk’s  Peace,  is  the  only  one  I happen  to  own.  It  is  now  301  years  old,  and 
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you  could  never  tell  that  you  are  holding  history  in  your  hand;  unless  you  know  the 
story. 


It  has  a curious  history:  it  was  given  to  all  those  good  people  who  had  purchased  a 
lottery  ticket  but  had  not  won  a prize.  As  you  can  see,  the  medal  is  very  small,  only 
20mm,  or  13/1 6th  inch,  in  diameter.  Its  major  message  is  that  the  conclusion  of  this 
peace  treaty  reflects  how  charitableness  gained  over  reason  [Heart  over  Mind].  Oh, 
how  wrong  they  were! 


Like  the  Rijswijk  Palace,  Heart  is  too  often  replaced  by  the  stone  monument  of  what 
we  hope  stands  for  Reason. 


But  cheer  up.  Get  your  bicycle  and  peddle  to  Delft,  hardly  a 20  minute  ride.  This 
is  what  my  friends  and  I did  every  school  day  for  the  6 years  of  Gymnasium  [Latin 
high  school]  in  Vermeer’s  old  city.  Delft  [the  only  true  source  of  that  famous  Delft 
Blue]  was  also  the  hometown  of  Leeuwenhoek,  who  as  everyone  knows,  made  the 
first  microscopes.  That  novelty  attracted  monarchs  and  other  nobles  from  everywhere. 
Czar  Peter  the  Great  was  one  of  them.  Leeuwenhoek  was  bom  in  Delft  on  October 
24,  1632  and  he  died  there  on  August  26,  1723.  Thus  he  was  a contemporary  and 
fellow  Delft  citizen  of  van  Loon. 


The  next  medal  was  made  in  Louvain  at  the  suggestion  of  Antoni  Cink,  professor  of 
physics  at  the  Louvain  University,  van  Loon’s  first  Alma  Mater.  The  presentation 
took  place  in  1697,  in  Delft  and  the  Louvain  Alumnus  Gerard  van  Loon  was  selected 
as  the  medal’s  presenter  to  his  fellow  citizen! 
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The  obverse  legend  states:  Antoni  Leeuwenhoek,  Member  of  the  Royal  English 
Society.  The  reverse  one  states:  His  Work  Is  With  Small  Things  But  His  Glory  Is 
Not  Small. 

In  looking  back  I cannot  help  but  think  that  Kairos,  that  old  Greek  TIME  god  of 
coincidences  and  opportunities,  had  a hand  in  my  decision  to  become  van  Loon’s 
translator.  How  come  he  did  not  let  me  have  a peek  during  that  presentation? 

******************************************************************** 


PLATINUM  - RARE  BUT  UNWANTED 

In  the  auction  catalogues  of  many  major  coin  sales,  we  come  across  coins  and 
patterns  which,  because  of  their  metal  composition,  are  always  worthy  of  an 
illustration.  These  particular  pieces  are,  of  course,  the  platinum  specimens. 

Platinum  is  counted  as  being  the  third  "noble"  metal  along  with  gold  and  silver.  It 
is  a heavy  metal  with  a specific  gravity  approximating  gold  and  is  a rather  dull  silver 
in  color.  In  fact  it  derived  its  name  from  the  Spanish  word  meaning  "silvery".  It  is 
malleable  (able  to  be  beaten  into  thin  sheets)  and  ductile  (able  to  be  drawn  into 
slender  wires);  its  internal  properties  differ  markedly  from  gold  in  that  it  is  much 
harder  and  has  a high  melting  point  - about  3200  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Although  it  is 
not  inclined  to  unite  with  other  elements  to  form  compounds,  it  does  readily  alloy 
with  other  metals. 

Platinum  has  possibly  been  known  as  a trace  metal  for  several  centuries  but  it  became 
available  in  quantity  only  about  150  years  ago.  The  major  part  of  the  world’s  supply 
came  and  still  comes  from  the  Siberian  Ural  mountains  in  Russia. 

During  the  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Russia  came  to  possess  a fairly 
respectable  supply  but  in  this  age,  could  find  no  industrial  purpose  for  it.  The  story 
is  that  the  Russian  officials  then  informally  asked  the  Finance  Minister  of  Prussia 
what  he  recommended  they  do  with  it;  the  honourable  minister  said  in  effect  that  if 
it  wasn’t  good  for  anything  else,  make  coins  out  of  it.  This  advice  was  followed  and 
3-,  6-  and  12-rouble  coins  were  struck  starting  1828-30.  However,  the  coins  passed 
with  difficulty  as  the  populace  simply  didn’t  associate  these  tin-colored  coins  with  a 
high  value.  The  Russian  government  stubbornly  continued  to  coin  the  platinum  pieces 
until  1845  and  then  stopped.  This  is  the  only  instance  of  the  metal  being  used  in  a 
country’s  regular  coinage  although  it  was  used  in  other  instances  for  patterns. 

The  Russians  later  used  platinum  as  the  alloy  in  their  gold  coins.  Counterfeiters  and 
the  equivalent  of  coin-clippers  used  the  metal  in  their  "occupations".  Bogus  gold 
types  were  struck  in  platinum  and  gilded  or  else  actual  gold  coins  were  hollowed  out 
and  re-filled  with  the  much  cheaper  platinum  metal.  Today  platinum  is  worth  roughly 
three  times  the  price  of  gold  and  naturally,  such  actions  can  no  longer  be  carried  on. 

(From  Collectors  Research  Limited  price 
list  69-12,  May  24,  1969) 
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A BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  AND  COINS  - CHAFFER  5 


The  triumph  of  the  groat  and  the  explosive  growth  in  mintplaces  (1300-1500) 
Kees  Pannekeet,  Slootdorp,  The  Netherlands 


As  I wrote  in  Chapter  3 the  triumph  of  the  silver  groat  started  in  the  late  13th  century 
in  France.  It  also  became  a very  popular  coin  in  The  Netherlands.  All  the  important 
countships  and  the  bishops  of  Utrecht  began  to  imitate  the  groat.  At  first  the  pictures 
on  them  were  about  the  same  as  the  original  ones  from  France  but  the  legends  were 
different.  The  legends  showed  the  names  of  the  counts  and  bishops  in  Latin  and  on 
the  reverse  there  was  the  name  of  the  countship  and/or  a biblical  text  in  Latin.  Later 
they  started  to  mint  groats  in  a style  of  their  own  and  with  their  own  heraldry. 


Louis  II  of  Flanders  (1346-1384),  Double  Groat 


The  most  common  coins  were  the  groat  and  the  double  groat  Because  the  groat  and 
the  double  groat  were  rather  large  denominations  they  also  started  to  strike  smaller 
parts.  Soon  there  were  3/4,  2/3,  1/2,  1/4  and  1/8  groats.  Those  coins  are  scarce  and 
in  some  cases  even  rare.  Because  there  was  always  a constant  need  for  money  and 
small  change  there  also  circulated  foreign  coins  in  The  Netherlands.  People  even 
started  to  cut  groats  and  double  groats  into  pieces  (halves  and  quarters)  to  satisfy  the 
demand  for  small  change. 

In  theory  the  German  emperor  was  the  highest  authority  in  The  Netherlands  but 
practically  the  counts  and  bishops  did  as  they  pleased.  Even  the  counts  and  bishops 
were  not  in  total  control  of  their  lands.  Some  city’s  (for  example  Groningen)  and 
some  knights  (the  knights  of  Kuinre)  acted  as  if  they  were  independent  from 
everything  and  everyone  and  started  a coinage  of  their  own.  Some  lower  nobles  were 
given  the  right  of  coinage  by  the  German  emperors  and  the  counts  in  exchange  of  a 
large  sum  of  money  and/or  their  loyal  support.  Once  they  had  that  right  they  would 
never  let  it  go.  Some  examples  are  the  counts  of  ’s-Heerenberg,  the  lords  of 
Batenburg  and  the  counts  of  Coevorden.  The  coins  they  struck  followed  the  examples 
of  the  other  counts,  but  to  gain  more  profit  they  often  started  to  mess  about  with  the 
alloy  and  the  weight  of  the  coins. 


During  the  15th  century  there  was  an  explosive  growth  in  mintplaces  when  the  dukes, 
counts  and  the  German  Emperors  start  to  sell  the  right  of  coinage  to  several  important 
city’s,  mostly  in  the  East.  They  did  this  because  of  their  every  growing  need  for 
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money.  Some  of  those  city’s  were  Arnhem  (1461),  Nijmegen  (about  1450), 
Roermond  (1472),  Zutphen  (1478),  Zwolle  (1488)  and  Kampen  (1425).  Also  the  city 
of  Utrecht  started  with  a city  coinage  around  1389.  So  here  starts  the  situation  in 
which  some  city’s  struck  coins  for  their  counts  and  dukes  but  besides  that  they  struck 
coins  in  the  name  of  their  city.  Because  they  had  paid  for  the  right  of  coinage  the 
seignorage  of  the  city  mint  did  not  go  to  the  Emperor  or  the  count  but  was  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  city. 


Philip  the  Good  (1419-1467),  Double  Groot 

When  Philip  the  Good  in  1419  inherited  Burgundy,  Flanders  and  Artois  he  began  to 
re-unite  the  most  important  parts  of  The  Netherlands.  He  brought  Holland,  Zeeland, 
Brabant  and  Henegouwen  into  his  Burgundian  state  and  he  started  to  reorganize  the 
coinage  into  a more  unified  one.  However  the  areas  in  the  far  North  (Groningen  and 
Friesland)  and  in  the  East  (Gelderland  and  Overijssel)  were  beyond  his  direct  power. 
His  successors  were  in  constant  battle  with  the  duke  of  Gelderland  about  who  had  the 
right  of  the  possession  of  the  countship  Gelderland.  This  created  the  situation  that 
in  the  Southern  and  Northwestern  part  of  The  Netherlands  there  now  was  a strong 
government  and  a tight  rule  over  the  coinage.  But  in  the  East  and  the  Northeast  there 
continued  to  exist  a situation  of  local  power  and  a great  diversity  in  mints,  coins  and 
types.  This  situation  would  last  until  the  reign  of  the  king  and  emperor  Karel  V 
(Charles  V). 

(This  short  history  article  was  originally  transmitted  on  the  INTERNET  (without 
illustrations),  and  will  be  followed  by  additional  chapters,  or  episodes,  as  the  author 
described  them  in  his  original  transmission.) 

<jc  ifc  jjc  )Jc  ijc  5|c  jjc  3|c  3^C  5|c  )jc  jjc  3jc  5jC  jfc  3|c  5|c  jjc  ijc  3j(  3jc  5jc  5|C  ?fc  jjc  5jc  )[•  5jc  5jc  ijc  2fc  ?jc  ?fc  jj.  ^ 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  REUSS 


Henry,  Henry,  Henry 
by  John  S.  Davenport 

( Copyright  article  reprinted  by  permission  of  Amos  Press,  Inc. /Coin  World  from 
Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine,  September  1945.) 

Should  one  be  interested  in  why  genealogists  grow  grey  young,  or  why  numismatists 
sometimes  tear  their  hair,  he  need  look  no  further  than  into  the  history  of  the  German 
house  of  Reuss.  The  territories  which  this  family  ruled — wedged  in  between  the  lands 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  Saxon  family  in  south-central  Germany — were  not  large, 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  no  cause  but  waywardness  for  some  of  the 
complications  they  produced.  The  family  developed  two  peculiarities  which  make 
their  genealogy  difficult  to  follow  and  which  puzzle  collectors  of  their  coins.  First, 
perhaps  borrowing  an  idea  from  the  Saxon  dukes  in  Thuringia  whose  duchies  were 
contiguous  with  the  hereditary  and  purchased  holdings  of  the  family,  the  noble  lords 
of  Reuss  showed  a tendency  to  divide  their  territory  among  their  sons  whenever 
possible.  Thus  from  1200-1572  there  were  five  main  and  several  minor  lines,  and  in 
the  surviving  branch  between  1535  and  1918,  when  the  two  remaining  subdivisions 
of  the  family  gave  up  their  holdings  to  have  them  united  into  a single  republic,  there 
were  no  fewer  that  fourteen  separate  lines  established  by  division.  The  other  and 
more  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  was  that  from  1180  on  every  male  member  of  the  family 
was  called  Henry — and  they  seem  to  have  been  prolific. 

The  family,  which  goes  back  to  Erkenbert  I of  Weida,  1122-1139,  bought  and  sold 
its  possessions  at  will.  The  Reuss  name  was  attached  to  no  locality  but  was  given  to 
a Henry  in  the  thirteenth  century  apparently  because  of  a Russian  mother.  Among  the 
older  divisions,  the  Weida- Wildenfels  branch  died  out  in  1538,  the  two  Plauen  lines 
in  1303  and  1572,  and  the  original  Gera  branch  in  1550.  Heinrich  Reuss,  noble  lord 
of  Plauen,  who  died  in  1538,  founded  the  modem  surviving  branches,  which  inherited 
most  of  the  diverse  family  property.  His  three  sons,  Henry  the  Elder,  Henry  the 
Middle,  and  Henry  the  Younger,  divided  the  territory  and  started  three  lines,  two  of 
which  survived  until  1918.  Fortunately  for  our  records,  the  middle  line  died  out  in 
the  second  generation  and  relieved  some  of  the  congestion. 

The  founder  of  the  senior  line,  Henry  the  Elder,  died  in  1592,  and  his  two  sons, 
known  as  Henry  the  second  and  Henry  the  fifth,  started  two  subdivisions,  the  branches 
of  Burg  and  Greiz.  Burg  lasted  for  three  generations  or  until  1640  when  it  descended 
to  the  junior  branch  of  Greiz,  which  then  became  the  senior  branch.  Greiz  in  the 
meantime  (1604)  had  been  divided  into  Ober-Greiz  and  Unter-Greiz.  Burg  went  to 
the  Unter-Greiz  branch,  and  the  senior  Greiz  line,  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  junior 
with  its  two  divisions,  subdivided  in  1681.  They  kept  Ober-Greiz  and  established  the 
new  line  of  Dolau.  By  the  next  century  things  had  grown  simple  again.  The  new 
burg  line  expired  in  1697,  Dolau  in  1698,  and  when  Unter-Greiz  petered  out  in  1768, 
all  of  these  branches  were  reunited  in  the  one  Greiz  line. 
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Now  to  return  to  the  original  junior  line  where  family  affairs  were  to  become  even 
more  complicated  than  in  the  elder  line.  Division  started  a little  later  here  than  in  the 
senior  branch,  not  until  the  death  of  the  line’s  founder  in  1635.  Then,  however,  we 
find  four  branches  originating:  Gera,  Saalburg,  Schleiz,  and  Lobenstein.  The  original 
Schleiz  line  lasted  only  one  generation,  expiring  in  1666  and  the  Gera  line  only  four, 
giving  up  in  1802.  Both  of  these  went  to  the  Saalburg  branch  which  took  the  name 
of  Schleiz  hereafter.  In  1692  it  divided  into  two  branches,  Schleiz  and  Kosteritz,  both 
of  which  continued  into  the  twentieth  century.  The  last  of  the  original  subdivisions 
of  the  junior  line,  Lobenstein,  divided  after  one  generation  (1671)  into  Lobenstein  and 
Ebersdorf,  which  were  finally  combined  again  at  the  death  of  the  last  Lobenstein 
prince  in  1824.  The  Ebersdorf- Lobenstein  branch  ceded  their  rights  in  1848  to  the 
Schleiz  branch.  So  it  was  the  Greiz  branch,  representing  the  original  elder  line,  and 
the  Schleiz  branch,  representing  the  younger,  which  were  finally  united  in  1918  with 
the  abdication  of  both  princes. 

The  other  peculiarity  of  the  family  produced,  I believe,  the  highest  run  of  numbers 
in  any  one  line  in  modem  times.  With  all  the  males  of  the  family  named  Henry,  a 
numbering  system  was  inevitable.  From  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century  each 
branch  just  conventionally  numbered  its  rulers  in  the  order  of  their  succession.  But 
with  the  Henry,  founder  of  the  surviving  lines  d.  1538,  some  fancy  work  started.  The 
sons  of  this  Henry,  we  have  seen,  were  called  for  convenience  Henry  the  Elder,  Henry 
the  Middle,  and  Henry  the  Younger;  but  the  grandsons  had  to  be  numbered.  It  was 
decided,  apparently,  to  begin  a series  with  each  generation,  assigning  a number  in 
strict  order  of  birth.  Thus  in  the  elder  branch  the  founder  of  the  Burg  line  was  Henry 
II  and  the  first  of  the  Greiz  line  (his  brother)  Henry  V.  This  generation  did  not  cause 
much  difficulty,  but  the  next  was  larger.  Burg  went  its  own  way,  expiring  shortly 
thereafter  in  1640.  This  was  the  generation  of  much  division.  The  first  of  the  Ober- 
Greiz  line  was  Henry  IV  and  his  brother,  the  first  of  the  Unter-Greiz,  Henry  V.  The 
four  brothers  who  divided  the  inheritance  of  the  younger  line,  now  second  cousins  of 
the  two  Henry’s  just  mentioned,  were  respectively  Henry  II  of  Gera,  Henry  III  of 
Saalburg,  Henry  IX  of  Schleiz,  and  Henry  X of  Lobenstein.  Perhaps  the  family 
already  saw  the  terrific  weight  of  numbers  some  of  its  members  were  to  bear  by  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  or  perhaps  the  two  branches  were  no  longer  on  speaking 
terms.  At  any  rate  each  branch  decided  to  go  its  own  way  and  follow  its  own  system. 
Both  subsequently  abandoned  the  generation  numbering  idea. 

In  the  elder  line,  a new  series  started  with  the  first  prince  of  the  revided  Burg  line, 
Henry  I (1632-1666).  This  included  the  Burg,  Ober-Greiz,  Unter-Greiz,  and  Dolau 
lines,  and  came  to  an  end  with  Henry  XVI  of  the  last  named  line  (1678-1698).  The 
final  series  began  with  Henry  I of  Ober-Greiz,  born  1693,  comprised  with  the  Ober- 
Greiz  and  Unter-Greiz  lines,  and  finally  only  the  former  when  the  latter  expired  in 
1768.  This  was  completed  with  the  abdication  of  Henry  XXIV  (1902-1918),  the  last 
ruling  prince  of  this  line. 

In  the  younger  line  the  second  generation  after  the  division  into  four  lines  again  began 
with  one,  Henry  I (1640-1692)  of  Schleiz  and  continued  on  for  three  generations 
through  Henry  XXX  of  Gera.  In  this  third  generation  they  decided  to  begin  a new 
series  with  Henry  I of  Schleiz  (1726-1744)  b.  1695.  This  series  is  confined  to  those 
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Henry’s  bom  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  finished  with  Henry  LXXV  of  Kosteritz, 
b.  1800.  His  cousin,  also  of  Kosteritz,  being  born  in  1801,  started  the  final  series  as 
Henry,  a succession  ending  with  the  abdication  of  Henry  XXVII  of  Schleiz  in  1918. 

This  numbering  system  produces  some  curious  effects.  Henry  VI  of  Ober-Greiz  and 
Henry  XVI  of  Dolau  were  brothers.  Henry  I of  Kosteritz  was  the  son  of  Henry  XLIV 
of  the  same  house.  Henry  II  was  the  younger  brother  of  Henry  LXXV  of  the  same 
line. 

Not  all  these  men  reigned,  of  course,  and  some  rulers  issued  no  coins  fortunately,  but 
one  needs  a good  genealogical  chart  of  the  family  before  him  to  make  any  kind  of 
correct  attribution  of  such  pieces  as  appeared. 


Mining  Thaler  from  Neue  Hoffnung  Mine,  1775 
Reuss-Obergreiz,  Henry  XI 

The  coinage  is  prolific.  Of  the  talers  alone  there  are  18  from  7 lines  in  the  17th 
century;  9 from  5 lines  in  the  18th  century;  and  13  from  3 lines  in  the  19th  century. 
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Book  News  & Reviews 


Ancient  Coin  Collecting  III:  The  Roman  World  — Politics  and  Propaganda,  By 
Wayne  G.  Sayles.  Krause  Publications,  Iola,  1997.  Hard  cover  with  glossy  dust 
jacket,  6”  x 9”,  x,  198  pp.,  heavily  illustrated  with  over  300  photographs,  with 
bibliographies,  appendices  and  index.  Available  from  Krause  Publications,  Book 
Department  NBR1,  700  E.  State  Street,  Iola,  Wisconsin  54990-0001.  Price  is  $24.95 
plus  $3.25  shipping. 

Ancient  Coin  Collecting  III:  The  Roman  World  — Politics  and  Propaganda,  is  the  third 
volume  in  a six  volume  series  surveying  ancient  coins.  The  series  provides  collectors 
with  a basic  outline  of  the  numismatic  fields  covered.  In  the  present  volume,  the 
coverage  extends  from  the  Roman  Empire’s  origins  in  the  3rd  century  B.C.  to  its  final 
days  in  the  fifth  century  A.D.  Sayles,  the  publisher  of  The  Celator,  a monthly  publication 
for  ancient  coin  collectors,  approaches  Roman  coinage  as  vehicles  of  political 
propaganda.  Thus,  there  are  chapters  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  imagery, 
inscriptions,  mythology,  iconography,  and  architecture  which  appeared  on  Roman  coins. 
Further,  the  work  contains  more  than  300  photographs,  illustrations,  and  charts  to  help 
collectors  identify  coins. 

The  book  starts  with  an  exploration  of  the  myths  surrounding  the  founding  of  Rome  and 
quickly  moves  to  a brief  but  helpful  outline  and  chronology  of  Roman  history.  It  then 
moves  into  a numismatic  frame  of  mind  as  it  discusses,  in  quick  succession,  attribution 
of  Roman  coins,  the  Roman  mint,  coinage  denominations,  dating  Roman  coins,  the 
methodology  of  Roman  coin  collecting,  and  reference  works  for  the  collector.  Next, 
there  is  a useful  discussion  of  the  coinage  of  the  Roman  Republic  and  Imperatorial 
coinage.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  the  coinages  of  Pompey  the  Great,  Julius  Caesar, 
“The  Assassins,”  Caius  Antonius,  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus, 
the  Second  Triumvirate,  Mark  Anthony,  and  Octavian  are  covered. 

By  far,  however,  the  most  substantial  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a sequential 
discussion  of  the  Roman  emperors  and  their  coinage,  from  Augustus  through  Anastasius. 
The  foundational  resume  of  each  reign  and  coinage  which  Sayles  provides  is  quite  useful 
as  a handy  and  entertaining  reference.  Following  each  imperial  sketch,  there  is  a select 
bibliography  of  reference  works  pertaining  to  the  emperor  and  a condensed  genealogy  so 
that,  when  possible,  the  reader  can  ascertain  how  one  reign  related  (or  did  not)  to 
another.  These  imperial  sketches  include  all  who  aspired  to  rule  even  if  unsuccessful  if 
they  have  a numismatic  legacy.  Thus,  for  instance,  Bonosus  and  Satuminus  (ca.  A D. 
280),  are  included  in  the  ranks  examined. 

There  are  many  helpful  extras  in  this  work.  The  high  quality  photographs,  the  maps,  the 
index  of  emperors,  the  glossary  of  terms,  and  much  more  all  make  this  book  an  excellent 
and  affordable  introductory  work. 

Reviewed  by  Donald  S.  Yarab. 
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